The sergeant looked at me.
"If the constable was at the lower end of Sackvill
Street and could hear what I was saying at the upp$
end, I can only congratulate him on his superhumai
powers of hearing," I said.
That was no answer, it appeared. Their faces ro
mained blank and stolid, as if I had said nothing. Ther<
was a pause, and then the jumbled words of the charge
like a gabbled prayer; ". . Insulting words and behaviour
whereby a breach of the peace might have been caused/
"Insulting words ?" I said. I couldn't understand
the catch-phrase terms. "Who have I insulted ? Thi
three men I didn't solicit, or the constable for telling
him I hadn't solicited them ?"
The constable's refined accent began to melt in hfe
temper. "Less of that," he said. ''Calling me a liar,
You know very well what you did."
The sergeant called a turnkey, a coarse-skinned
Irish woman with bitten nails and a mop of greasy hair.
"Search this one," he said. "Take her bag, but let her
keep her puff." A flat-footed policewoman followed us
to the cells.
The yellow light glared down impersonally from
overhead. They had left me. I began to cry and to
pace desperately up and down the narrow strip of
floor. It wasn't the shame of the arrest. It wasn't
that the law now had me registered, in inerasable hand,
as what I had been so long. All my memories of the
Brixton juvenile court, and the remand home and the
industrial school closed in on me closer than the walls.
Something large and formless, that I feared and didn't
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